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lieved by many at the time that one of the King's
chief objections to Catholic Emancipation was found
in the fact that Grey was in favour of the principle,
and that Grey had again and again proved unyielding
on questions of policy. George believed that the
judgment of the Sovereign was entitled to exact
implicit obedience from any Minister. Therefore
Peel consented to hold his place in the Duke of
Wellington's Ministry, and the Duke agreed to
approach the King and endeavour to make him
listen to reason. The Duke soon found that the task
was even more difficult than he had supposed it to
be. George III. had resisted Pitt, but, to do him
justice, out of conscientious motives, however per-
verted the principle of conscience might have been,
simply because he believed that it was an offence
against the religion of the State for an English
Sovereign to allow religious equality to those who
professed the faith of Rome. If George III. could
have been persuaded by the tongues of men or of
angels that to approve of Catholic Emancipation
would not have been to break his coronation oath,
he might have consented to the policy of Pitt
and of Canning. But with George IV. there were
mixed motives. He professed to feel the con-
scientious objection, but there can be no doubt that
he felt still more strongly the blow to his foolish
self-conceit and his absurd idea of his own personal
"dignity which would have to be borne if he were to
consent to give way to any one on such a question.
George had lately said, on more than one occasion,
that if his subjects did not like a Protestant king they